THE LAWYER

His fondness fot birds lasted into his manhood. He
kept pigeons in the attic, and there usually was a canary
or two about the house. There has been preserved a
rather charming, playful letter he wrote to a young
woman about a couple of those canaries. Later, when
weighed down with cares of State, he would find dis-
traction feeding sparrows in the Tuileries.

He continued very self-absorbed, not infrequently
passing acquaintances on the street without noticing
them, which made him a few enemies and gave him the
reputation of being haughty. At times this absorption
verged on the abnormal. Thus he once sat down at
table and proceeded to help himself to soup without
noticing that there was no plate in front of him, pour-
ing the soup out on the tablecloth. Another time, when
out walking with Charlotte, something having entered
his mind that he thought worthy of committing to
paper, he promptly forgot her presence and hastened
home. When later she entered his room, he innocently
asked where she had been. When they went visiting
and others would play cards, he would often retire
into an armchair and sit there meditating, seemingly
oblivious to what went on about him.

He was morbidly sensitive, especially when his self-
esteem was involved. In a letter giving an account of a
jaunt to Carvin, he himself relates how his day was
almost spoilt by the failure of some farm labourers to
return his greeting.
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He was, however, not devoid of social graces or
amiability. He carried on a polite correspondence with
several young women of Arras and the vicinity. The
letters are written in a bantering, graceful manner. It is
evident that he took pains in writing them, wishing to